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Abstract 

The importance of the Jovian thermosphere with regard to magnetosphere- 
ionosphere couphng is often neglected in magnetospheric physics. We present 
the first study to investigate the response of the Jovian thermosphere to 
transient variations in solar wind dynamic pressure, using an azimuthally 
symmetric global circulation model coupled with a simple magnetosphere 
model. In our simulations, the Jovian magnetosphere encounters a solar wind 
shock or rarefaction region and is subsequently compressed or expanded. We 
present the ensuing response of the thermospheric flows, momentum sources, 
and the coupling currents, to these transient events. Transient compres- 
sions cause the reversal of magnetosphere-ionosphere coupling currents and 
momentum transfer between the thermosphere and magnetosphere. Both 
compression and expansion events cause order-of-magnitude increases in ion 
drag force and a factor-of-two increase in the rate of advection of momen- 
tum. These result in thermospheric temperature changes >25 K. For auroral 
emissions, we find that transient compressions double main oval emission 
and shift the location of the oval ~0.2° poleward whilst transient expansions 
do not significantly change main oval emission but shift its location 
equatorward. 
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1. Introduction 



The interaction between the Jovian magnetosphere and ionosphere is 
complex. The current systems which connect the planet's ionosphere and 
magnetosphere are controlled by a feedback mechanism involving the rota- 
tion of magnetospheric plasma, the conductance of the ionosphere and the 
wind system prevailing in the thermosphere (upper atmosphere). Several 
studies, however, have made substantial progress in modelling this inter- 



action (Hill 1979; Pontius 1997 



Cowley and Bunce 2003a|b; Nichols and 



Cowley! |2004[ [Cowley et al.[ |2005| |2007t |Ray et al] |2010| |2012D . The models 
of [Cowley and Bunce] ( |2003a|bD ; [Nichols and Cowley] ( |2004D were primarily 
used to study the interaction of the inner and middle magnetosphere and 



how these regions couple with the Jovian ionosphere; Cowley et al. (2005) 



and Cowley et al. (2007) expanded on the former studies by incorporating 



simplified models for the outer magnetosphere and polar cap region, and thus 
coupling the 'entire' magnetosphere to the ionosphere. 



In addition, Cowley and Bunce ( 2003a]]b ) and Cowley et al. (2007) investi- 
gated how the coupled magnetosphere-ionosphere (M-I) system interacts with 
the solar wind - specifically, transient variations in the solar wind dynamic 
pressure which cause compressions and expansions of the magnetosphere. 
These models have made realistic predictions regarding the corresponding 
response of magnetospheric and ionospheric currents, plasma angular veloc- 
ity profiles and auroral emission (both in terms of the intensity of emission 
and its location in the ionosphere). Many of these model predictions are sup- 
ported by observations and complementary theoretical studies such aslNichols 



et al. (2009); Clarke et al. (2009) and Southwood and Kivelson (2001). None 



of these aforementioned studies, however, have accounted for the dynamics 
of the Jovian thermosphere. In these studies the thermosphere is assumed to 
have an angular velocity Qt, independent of altitude, which is derived from 
a constant 'slippage factor', K, given by 



{Qj — Qm) 

In this expression Qj (1.76x 10^'* rad s~^) is the angular velocity of the planet 
and Qm is the angular velocity of the magnetospheric region conjugate to the 
thermosphere. This ensures the ordering Qj > Qt > ^m, for a steady state. 
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where angular momentum is transferred from ionosphere to magnetosphere. 



Smith and Aylward (2009) expanded further on the current body of M-I 



models by coupling a simplified magnetosphere model with an azimuthally 
symmetric Global Circulation Model (GCM) of Jupiter. Their approach al- 
lowed for the self-consistent calculation of the Jovian thermospheric angular 
velocity, in a coupled M-I system which had reached a steady state. 



The study by Smith and Aylward (2009) produced some notable results 
such as: 

i) Angular momentum transfer: meridional advection of momentum, rather 
than vertical viscous transport, is the main mechanism for transferring an- 
gular momentum in the high latitude thermosphere. 

ii) Thermospheric super- corotation: the thermosphere super-corotates 
(fi2-=1.05 throughout those latitudes (~65— 73°) where it magnetically 
maps to the middle magnetosphere (~6— 25Rj). 

in) Distribution of heat: the simulated thermospheric winds develop two 
main cells of meridional flow, which cool lower latitudes (^75°) whilst heat- 
ing the polar regions (>80°). 



Yates et al. (2012) used the Smith and Aylward (2009) model to study 



the influence that solar wind had on the steady-state thermospheric flows of 
Jupiter. They found that ionospheric and magnetospheric currents, thermo- 
spheric powers, temperature and auroral emission (by proxy of field-aligned 
current (FAC)) all showed an increase with decreasing solar wind dynamic 
pressure (from 0.213 nPa to 0.021 nPa (Joy et al. , 2002)). In particular, ion 



drag (which changes kinetic energy) and Joule heating were shown to increase 
by <200 %, which led to a corresponding ~135K increase in thermospheric 
temperature. 



Southwood and Kivelson (2001) suggested that, after a magnetospheric 



compression, there would be an increase in the degree of magnetospheric 
plasma corotation (i.e. the quantity (flj — Qm) would decrease), and this 
would consequently lead to a sizeable decrease in M-I coupling currents and 
auroral emission. They also argued that the reverse would be true for a 
magnetospheric expansion. Modelling by Cowley et al. (2007) and Yates 



et al. (2012) confirmed these predictions, provided the system is given enough 



time to achieve steady-state. On the other hand, the study of Cowley et al. 
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(2007) simulated the short-term response of the system to very rapid mag- 
netospheric compressions and expansions. This short-term behaviour was 
found to exhibit very different properties to that of the steady state. For 
rapid compressions (<3 hours), the conservation of plasma angular momen- 
tum causes the magnetosphere to super-corotate compared to the planet and 
thermosphere. The flow shear between the thermosphere and magnetosphere, 
represented by (Qt — ^m), is now negative and leads to current reversals at 
co-latitudes that are magnetically mapped to the middle and outer magneto- 
spheres (~10— 17°). Negative flow shear also causes energy to be transferred 
from the magnetosphere to thermosphere; in contrast to the steady-state, 
where energy is transferred from the thermosphere to the magnetosphere, 
in order to accelerate magnetospheric plasma towards corotation. For tran- 
Cowley et al. (2007) showed that Qm decreases but the 

increase in the intensity of M-I 



sient expansions. 



flow shear increases, leading to a ~500 % 
currents (for an expansion from a dayside magnetopause radius of 45 Rj to 
85 Rj, i?j=71492km). 



For transient events, where the magnetopause is displaced by ~40Rj, 



Cowley et al. (2007) predict differing auroral responses dependent on the na- 
ture of the event, i.e compression or expansion. For compressions, electron 
energy flux at the open-closed field line boundary (polar emission) increases 
by two orders of magnitude, whilst the main emission decreases by half. In 
the expansion case, there is a 30-fold increase in main emission mapping to 
the middle magnetosphere, whilst polar emission decreases to ~2 % of its 
steady-state value. Recent observations of auroral emission by [Clarke et al 



(2009) show a factor of two increase in total ultraviolet (UV) auroral power. 



near the arrival of a solar wind compression region, typically corresponding 
to an increase in solar wind dynamic pressure of ~0.01— 0.3 nPa. Further- 
more, Nichols et al. (2009) showed, using the same HST images as in Clarke 



et al. (2009), that this increase in auroral emission consists of approximately 



even contributions from the so-called 'main oval' and the high-latitude polar 
emission. Nichols et al. (2009) also showed that the location of the 'main 



oval' shifted polewards by ~1 ° in response to solar wind pressure increase of 
an order of magnitude. For a rarefaction region in the solar wind, an order 



of magnitude decrease in solar wind pressure, Clarke et al. (2009) observed 
little, if any, change in auroral emission. 



In this study, we use the Yates et al. (2012) model, 'JASMIN', to esti 
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mate the response of Jovian thermospheric dynamics to transient changes in 
the solar wind dynamic pressure and, consequently, magnetospheric size. By 
transient, we mean changes on time scales <3 hours, where the angular mo- 



mentum of the magnetospheric plasma is approximately conserved ( Cowley 



et al. , 2007). The time scales required for changes in the M-I currents to af- 



fect Qm are much longer, ~10— 20 hours. We investigate the response of M-I 
coupling currents and thermospheric dynamics to our time-dependent pro- 
files of plasma angular velocity in the magnetosphere. We employ different 
^M{pe,t) profiles (pe represents equatorial radial distance; t denotes time) 
to represent compressions and expansions of the middle magnetosphere. A 
companion paper to this one (Yates et al, 'Effect of transient solar wind 
pulses on atmospheric heating at Jupiter', in preparation, 2012c. Henceforth 
Paper 2.) will present results on the effect of these transient events on atmo- 
spheric heating and auroral emission of the coupled system. In the present 
study, we focus on the dynamic response of the thermosphere. These will be 
the first studies to investigate how transient variations in solar wind pressure 
influence both magnetospheric and thermospheric properties of the Jovian 
system, and to use a realistic GCM to represent the thermosphere. 



In section |2] we summarise the scientific background needed for this study, 
as well as model details and the limitations with our current model. In 
sections |3] and |4] we present our findings for the transient compression and 
expansion scenarios respectively. We discuss our findings and conclusions in 
sections |5] and [6l 



2. Scientific Background 

2.1. Time- dependence of the Jovian system 

Variations in magnetic field, plasma angular velocity and thermospheric 
flow patterns due to solar wind pressure changes present challenges for mod- 
elling the Jovian system. Various time-scales, such as those associated with 
M-I coupling, compression or expansion of the magnetosphere and thermo- 
spheric response, need to be considered. The studies by [Cowley and Bunce 



( |2003a||b| and [Cowley et al] ( [2007[ ) are among the few to have addressed 
these issues, using the simplifying approximations discussed hereafter. 



i) M-I coupling time scale: The neutral atmosphere transfers angular 
momentum to the magnetosphere along magnetic field lines, in order to ac- 
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celerate the radially outflowing magnetospheric plasma towards corotation. 
The time-scale on which this angular momentum is transferred has been es- 
timated by Cowley and Bunce (2003a) to be ~5— 20 hours. 



ii) Compression (and expansion) of the magnetosphere: Large changes 
in magnetospheric size (~40Rj) can occur when the Jovian magnetosphere 
encounters a sudden change in solar wind dynamic pressure, such as would 
be caused by a Coronal Mass Ejection (CME) or Corotating Interaction Re- 
gions (CIR). Cowley and Bunce ( 2003a[ ) and Cowley et al. (2007) considered 
compressions (and expansions) occurring over ~2— 3 hours, and were thus 
able to assume conservation of plasma angular momentum when calculating 
the response of the M-I system. 



Hi) Thermospheric response time: The thermosphere and magnetosphere 
are coupled together via ion- neutral collisions in the ionosphere; therefore 
a change in plasma angular velocity would cause a corresponding change in 
the thermosphere's effective angular velocity. Recent models for the thermo- 
spheric response are generally divided in two scenarios: (i) A system where 
the thermosphere responds promptly, on the order of a few tens of minutes 
(Millward et al. , 2005), and (ii) a system where the thermosphere responds 



on the order of two days and, as such, is essentially unresponsive to transient 



events (Gong, 2005). However, in this study, we do not make a distinction 



between thermospheric response models. We simply allow the GCM to react 
to the imposed changes in plasma angular velocity assumed for the tran- 
sient compressions and expansions, thus allowing a realistic, thermospheric 
response to these changes. 

2.2. Magnetosphere model 

The quiescent magnetosphere model used herein is axisymmetric and con- 
sists of two parts: 



i) An equatorial magnetic field profile, taken from Nichols and Cowley 
( 2004[ ), who employed the following function, which is a fit to field profiles 
derived from spacecraft magnetic data from the Pioneer and Voyager missions 



(presented by Connerney et al. (1981) and Khurana and Kivelson (1993)) 
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BzeiPe) =- 




where 5o=3.335 x 10^ iiT, peo=14.501 Rj, A=5.4xlO%T, m=2.71 . Eq. Q 
represents a southward pointing field, with negative z (vertical) component. 
Associated with this field profile is a fiux function, which represents the 
magnetic fiux integrated between a given equatorial radial distance pe and 
infinity 



FeiPe) = F^ + 

2.5peo 



Pe^ 
Peo 



5/2 



+ 



m 



pe 



m-2 



(3) 



where Foo~2.841 x 10^ nT Rj, and r(a, 2;)=/^°° ^dt is the incomplete 

gamma function. 



Surfaces of constant fiux function define shells of magnetic field lines 
with common equatorial radii and ionospheric co-latitude. These surfaces 
also allow for the magnetic mapping from the equatorial plane of the mag- 
netodisc (middle magnetosphere) to the ionosphere. This mapping requires 
an ionospheric fiux function equation Fi{6i) and the equality Fi{9i)=Fe{pe), 
which represents the mapping between the ionospheric co-latitude 6i and the 
equatorial radial distance pe to which the corresponding magnetic field line 
extends (Nichols and Cowley, 2004). 



F, = Bjp1 = BjRjsiTi^e, 



(4) 



where Bj is the equatorial magnetic field strength at the planet's surface 
and pi is the perpendicular distance to the planet's magnetic/rotation axis 
{pi=RiSm9i, where Ri is the ionospheric radius. We adopt i?j=426400nT 
dConnerney et all 119^, and i?^ =67350 km (ICowley et all 120071). Note 



Ri<Rj due to polar fiattening at Jupiter. 



a) A profile for the angular velocity of the magnetospheric plasma. Here, 



we follow Cowley et al. (2007) who commence with a 'quiescent' solution 
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for Om, given by the steady-state solution of the Hill- Pontius equation (Hill 
T979l|Pontiusl[T997|): 



1 d 

Pe dpe 



SirEpFelB, 
M 



(5) 



where M=1000kg s^^ is the assumed mass outflow rate from the lo torus. 
The Hill-Pontius equation balances torques caused by the outward diffusion 
of the disc plasma and the JxB force associated with the magnetosphere- 



ionosphere coupling currents. As in Cowley et al. (2007), we assume for the 



purposes of solving Eq. ([s]) a uniform height integrated Pedersen conductance 
Sp=0.5 mho. 



We now discuss the required changes to our 'quiescent' magnetosphere 
model, in order to predict the behaviour of the magnetic field due to tran- 
sient magnetospheric compressions and expansions. We use the principle of 



magnetic flux conservation as described by Cowley et al. (2007). A uniform 
southward (resp. northward) perturbation field AB^, is added to the ini- 
tial, quiescent field (obtained using Eq. ([2])), at every time step during the 
transient compression (resp. expansion) from an initial magnetodisc radius 
Rmmo- can be calculated, as a function of magnetodisc radius Ruiviif) 



(at each time step t) using the flux conservation condition employed by Cow- 



ley et al. (2007) 



-TrRMMitfAB, = 27T {Fe {RMAiit)) - (Rmmo)). (6) 
Solving for AB^ gives 



^B. = (7) 

where AF = Fg {RMuit)) — Fe (Rmmo) and ABz<0 for compressions and 
ABz>0 for expansions. 

Plasma angular momentum conservation is used to obtain transient plasma 
angular velocity profiles Qm^Pc, RMMit)) during the simulated compressions 



and expansions of the system. This is discussed in section 2.5 
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2.3. Magnetosphere-ionosphere coupling 

In this section we discuss the effect of couphng the magnetosphere and 
ionosphere together. The meridional electric field in the rest frame of the 
thermosphere may be written as: 



Eq =BiPi {VLt — ^m)-, 



(8) 



where Bi is the magnitude of the (assumed) radial ionospheric magnetic field 
{B,=2Bj). 



The combination of electric field, magnetic field and ion-neutral collisions 
causes Pedersen currents to flow in the ionosphere, mainly perpendicular to 
the direction of the planetary magnetic field. These ionospheric currents 
form part of a larger current circuit which includes the radial current flowing 
in the magnetodisc and the FAC flowing along the magnetic field lines. The 
height integrated Pedersen current density ip and its azimuthally integrated 
form I pi 



are (Cowley et al. , 2007 Smith and Aylward, 2009) 



ip =PiT.p (VIt — i^Ai) Bi, 



(9) 



and 



=27rp2Sp (fir - ^m) B„ 



(10) 



where Qt is a weighted average, computed over altitude, of the angular ve- 
locity of the thermosphere. For a more detailed description of this the reader 



is referred to Yates et al. (2012) and Smith and Aylward (2009). 



The height-integrated radial current density in the magnetodisc is de- 
noted by ip and can be obtained using Eq. (|9| under the assumption of 
current continuity (zero divergence of current density). We have (Nichols 



and Cowleyj |2004[ [Smith and Aylwardj |2009D 



peip =2piip, 

Ip =87rSpFe - ^m] 



(11) 

(12) 
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where Ip is the azimuthally integrated disc current. 

The third and final component of our M-I current circuit is the FAC 
density. j\\i{9i) represents the FAC density at the ionospheric footpoint (at 
co-latitude 9i) of the respective field lines. This current density is obtained 
from the horizontal divergence of the Pedersen current: 



1 dip 



(13) 



where the sign of j\\i{9i) indicates FAC direction (positive upward from 
planet). Eq. (13) corresponds to the northern hemisphere, where the mag- 



netic field points radially outward (approximately, in auroral region) ( Cowley 



et al., 2007). 



The M-I coupling also produces a drag on the thermosphere, due to the 
ion-neutral collisions. Huang and Hill (1989) showed that this drag results 



in the thermosphere lagging behind planetary corotation and that this lag 
can be quantified with a 'slippage parameter' K, given in Eq. (Q. K thus 
represents the 'slippage' of the neutrals from rigid corotation. The use of 



GCMs in Yates et al. (2012) and Smith and Aylward (2009) showed that K 



varies considerably with ionospheric location - an effect that is often neglected 
in magnetospheric studies. 

2.4- Thermospheric dynamics 

The thermosphere model used in this study is a GCM which solves the 
non-linear Navier-Stokes equations of energy, momentum and continuity. 



using explicit time integration (Miiller-Wodarg et al. , 2006). The Miiller 



Wodarg et al. (2006) GCM was created for Saturn's thermosphere, and later 



modified for Saturn and Jupiter in Smith and Aylward (2008) and Smith 



and Aylward (2009 ) respectively. It is this modified GCM that we use in this 



study. The model assumes azimuthal symmetry, and is thus two-dimensional 
(pressure/altitude and latitude). 

The axisymmetric Navier-Stokes equations are solved in the pressure co- 
ordinate system, providing time-dependent distributions of thermospheric 
wind and temperature. The zonal and meridional momentum equations, 
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forming the basis of this particular study are (see also Achilleos et al. (1998); 
Tao et al.|(|2009|): 



dt 

dug 

dt 



— — — r- —W—^ + t<i 



~Rj de 

Ue due 
Rj de 



—w 



dp 

due 
dp 



9 dz 
' Rj de 



cor, 



> + Fion^ 1 



Fvisg ~\~ F^Qj-g -\- Fi 



long ! 



(14) 

(15) 



where and ue are the respective zonal (positive eastwards) and merid- 
ional (positive southwards) components of neutral wind velocity, repre- 
sents azimuthal direction, w {w = dp/dt) is the convective time derivative 
of the atmospheric pressure p, z is the altitude above the 1 bar level and g 
((7=22.88 ms~^) is the acceleration due to gravity (assumed uniform). The 
remaining acceleration terms are due to the viscosity (Fms), fictitious forces 
(sum of Coriolis and curvature terms in the model's corotating reference 
frame, Fcor) and ion drag (Fion), and are evaluated as follows: 



Fvis = ^Vju + /^fr7p^|^Y (16) 

P m ^ op \ dp J 

Fion = — j X B, (17) 

Pm 

u\ cot 6 u^ue 
Fcore = 2^] COS 6, (18) 

u^ue cot 6 U^Ur 
Fcor?i = y- + 2QjUe cos 6, (19) 

where u is the neutral velocity vector, r] is the coefficient of viscosity, pm is 
the mass density, r is the radial distance to the centre of Jupiter, j is the 
ionospheric horizontal current, B is the local magnetic field at the thermo- 



sphere/ionosphere and Ur is the vertical neutral wind velocity. Eqs. (14 - 19) 
are used by our model to calculate horizontal momentum terms for Jupiter's 
thermosphere. 

2.5. Obtaining the transient plasma angular velocity 

We now discuss the calculation of plasma angular velocity once the model 
has entered the transient regime i.e. once our initial, steady-state system be- 
gins to undergo a transient compression/expansion of the magnetosphere. 
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Our method of calculating transient plasma angular velocities follows that 
of Cowley et al. (2007). Prior to the rapid compression or expansion, the 
system exists in a steady state, with plasma angular velocity QM{Oi,t=0) 
as a function of co-latitude 6i and time t. Using the magnetic mapping 
method discussed in section 2.2, the equatorial radial distance pe{9i,t=0) of 
the local field line can be found. The arrival of the solar wind pulse or rarefac- 
tion causes the magnetosphere to compress or expand by several tens of Rj 
(typical choice for the simulations) and the model enters the transient (time- 
dependent) regime. Thus, a given co-latitude 9i now maps to a new radial 
distance pe{9i,t). If, as discussed in section 2.1, the solar wind pulse causes 
perturbations that occur on sufficiently small time scales (~2— 3 hours), we 
can assume that plasma angular momentum is approximately conserved. The 
plasma angular velocity profile throughout the 'pulse' in solar wind pressure 
is then given by: 



QM{e^,t) =QM{e,,t=o) f ^'^^;:\°^ V, (20) 

where the notation t=0 and t denote the initial (steady-state) and transient 
state (at each time-step throughout the event) respectively. 

For this study, the time evolution of solar wind dynamic pressure, and 
thus magnetodisc size, is represented by a Gaussian function. -Rmm(^) rep- 
resents the magnetodisc radius as a function of time and is given by 



RMM{t) = Ae ^^+Rmmo, (21) 

where A=RMM(to) — Rmmo and is the amplitude of the corresponding curve, 
RMMito) is the maximum or minimum radius, to is the time at which Rm m (t)=RM m (to) 
(90 minutes after pulse start time t^), and At controls the width of the 'bell' 
(obtained using (2/3) (to — tg) = 2^/2 ln2 At ). After achieving steady-state, 
we run the model for a single Jovian day, transient mode is then initialised 
3 hours prior to the end of the Jovian day (and model runtime). Profiles of 
RMM{t) for compressions and expansions are shown in Fig. [l] 

As indicated in Fig. [T| the simulated pulse lasts for a total of three hours, 
after which the magnetodisc returns to its initial size. This is represented 
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by the black solid (compression) and dot-dashed (expansion) lines. The grey 
dashed line indicates the point of maximum compression/expansion (at t=to) 
where we take a 'snapshot' of model outputs in order to investigate the ther- 
mospheric response midway through the transient pulse (henceforth, this 
phase of the event is referred to as 'half-pulse'). 



As in Yates et al. (2012), we divided the magnetosphere into four regions: 
region I, representing open field lines of the polar cap; region II containing the 
closed field lines of the outer magnetosphere; region III (shaded in figures) is 
the middle magnetosphere (magnetodisc) where we assume the Hill-Pontius 
equation is valid for steady-state conditions. Region IV is the inner magne- 
tosphere (which is assumed to be fully corotating in steady state). Region III 
is our main region of interest throughout this study since it plays a central 
role in determining the morphology of auroral currents. 



Plasma velocities are shown in Fig. |2] (thin lines) along with their cor- 
responding thermospheric angular velocities (thick lines). Fig. [2^ shows 
angular velocity profiles pertaining to the transient compression scenario. 
The starting configuration (steady-state) is indicated by solid lines and is 
henceforth, referred to as 'case CS' (pre-Compression Steady-state). Halfway 
through the pulse, when the magnetodisc radius is a minimum, angular ve- 
locity profiles are represented by dashed lines and will be referred to 
CH (Compression Half-pulse). Case CF (Compression Full-pulse) profiles are 
indicated by dot-dashed lines and represent the state of the system after the 
pulse subsides. In Fig. |2^, we see an average of ~3 % increase in peak in 
response to the transient compression event. This is small compared to the 
factor of two increase in peak Qm (for case CH). The significant difference in 
response between the thermosphere and magnetosphere is due to the larger 
mass of the neutral thermosphere and thus, its greater resistance to change 
(inertia). There is significant super-corotation of the magnetodisc plasma 
throughout most of regions IV and HI, midway through the compression. 
Plasma rotating faster than both the thermosphere and deep planet creates 
a reversal of currents and angular momentum transfer between the iono- 



sphere and magnetosphere (Cowley et al. , 2007). Thus angular momentum 



is transported from the magnetosphere to the thermosphere, where rotation 
rate increases from its initial state. After the subsidence of the pulse, the 
magnetosphere returns to its initial size and thus, the Qm profile for case 
CF is equal to that of CS at all latitudes. The same cannot be said for the 
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thermospheric angular velocities; the CF thermosphere rotates slightly faster 
(~2 % at maximum Qt) for parts of regions III and I and all of region II. This 
comparison highlights the difference in response between the thermosphere 
and magnetosphere to the prescribed changes in solar wind pressure. 

Fig. [2]3 shows angular velocity profiles corresponding to the transient 
expansion scenario. Like the compression scenario, we have cases ES (pre- 
Expansion Steady-state (initial value of Rmm=4=5 Rj)), EH (Expansion Half- 
pulse) and EF (Expansion Full-pulse) indicated by solid, dashed and dot- 
dashed lines respectively. The behaviour is very different from the com- 
pression: midway through the event (case EH), the magnetodisc plasma 
sub-corotates to an even greater degree in regions IV and HI compared to 
the initial steady-state case, ES. The thermosphere also sub-corotates to a 
greater degree, but remains at higher angular velocity than the disc plasma, 
meaning that current reversal does not occur. Thermospheric angular veloc- 
ities for cases ES and EF differ slightly, as in the compression scenario i.e 
due to the greater lag in the thermospheric response time. 

Fig. |2] theoretically demonstrates the effect that transient increases and 
rarefactions in the solar wind dynamic pressure have on both plasma and 
thermospheric angular velocities. Sections |3] and |4] will discuss the effects on 
the M-I coupling currents and the global thermospheric dynamics. 

2. 6. Limitations of our approach 

Our approach for obtaining transient solutions for plasma angular veloc- 
ity is only valid within the middle magnetosphere region, which we take to lie 
between 4Rj and Rmm- The 'outer magnetosphere' in our model is a layer 
between the outer edge of the plasmadisc and the magnetopause. We assume 
that the angular velocity in this layer is uniform with distance, but depen- 



dent on magnetospheric size, as in Yates et al. (2012) for the steady-state. 



and as in this paper for transient changes. The velocity in the polar cap 
region is fixed at a constant value of ~0.1 17 j, in accordance with the formula 



of Isbell et al. (1984). Transient effects on thermospheric velocities, however, 
are transmitted throughout the higher/polar latitudes (>74°) of the model 
Jovian thermosphere. We note that, for the magnetosphere, we do not solve 
time-dependent equations of motion, we simply use those discussed in sec- 



tion 2.4 and see how they drive transient changes in the thermosphere. 
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Another limitation to our transient mode is the use of a constant value 
for the true height-integrated Pedersen conductivity of Sp=0.5mho. At 
present, enhancements in Sp due to auroral precipitation of electrons is only 



accounted for within our steady-state model (Yates et al. , 2012). We do, 
however, note that this auroral enhancement of the conductivity during a 
transient event is interesting, likely to be significant and will be incorporated 
into the model in a future study. 

3. Magnetospheric Compressions 

In this section we present findings for our transient magnetospheric com- 
pression scenario. We show initial, steady state profiles (case CS with Rmm=^5 Rj), 
'half-pulse' profiles (case CH with Rmm=4:5Rj) and 'full-pulse' profiles (case 
CF with i?MM=85Rj). The transient event lasts for a total of three hours. 

3.1. M- 1 coupling currents 

Here we discuss how a transient compression event affects the M-I cou- 
pling currents. We compare initial steady-state currents with those calcu- 
lated at 'half-' and 'full-' pulse intervals; indicated by cases CS, CH and CF 
respectively. 



In the model of Cowley et al. (2007) a transient compression of the mag- 



netosphere causes significant super-corotation of the magnetodisc plasma, 
compared to both the thermospheric and planetary angular velocities. This 
leads to a current reversal throughout the middle magnetosphere (region 
HI). Fig. |3^ shows the variation of azimuthally integrated radial current with 
equatorial radial distance for cases CS, CH and CF. The solid line shows case 
CS, whilst the dashed and dot-dashed hues show the respective half- and full- 
pulse cases (CH and CF). Comparing cases CS and CH we see very different 
profiles. The expected current reversal (negative Ip), for the compressed sys- 
tem, is caused by the super-corotation of the magnetosphere compared to 



the thermosphere (see section 2.5); thus, the shear {Qt — ^m) is negative 
and creates disc currents which flow radially planetward (reversed), instead 
of outward (as in steady-state). The profile for case CF resembles that of 
CS but with larger radial current (~20 % on average) at all equatorial radii. 
The differences between these two cases are attributed to the response of the 
thermosphere to the transient pulse. At full-pulse, Qm{CF)=Qm{CS) but 
Qt{C F)y^QT{C S) as the thermosphere has not had sufficient time to settle 
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back to a steady-state (due to its large inertia, as discussed in section 2.5). 
Although this is a subtle example of the atmospheric modulation of auro- 
ral currents, future simulations will aim at further exploring how this effect 
changes within the parameter space of the pulse duration and its change in 
solar wind pressure. 

Fig. [3]d shows the azimuthally integrated Pedersen current Ip in the high 
latitude ionosphere for cases CS, CH and CF. Conjugate magnetospheric re- 
gions are labelled and separated with dotted black lines. The line style code 
is the same as Fig. [3^. Ip is half of the radial current Ip flowing through the 
magnetically conjugate location in the plasmadisc (continuity of current be- 
tween disc and two planetary hemispheres). Thus, in region III, the trends in 
Fig. |3]d reflect those in Fig. [3^. For example, in case CH, where Ip is negative 
(region III), the Pedersen current flows polewards instead of equatorwards, 
as in steady-state. In region II, we have fixed at a value depending on 



magnetodisc size (Cowley et al. , 2005). This causes the difference in Ip be 



tween case CS and CH in region II. The analogous difference between cases 
CS and CF is, once again, due to the lag in thermospheric response as dis- 
cussed above. In region I, we select a fixed value of 0.10 fij, over all cases, for 



VLm in concordance with Isbell et al. (1984), resulting in minimal differences 



between the current profiles in this region. 



Fig. |4] shows FAC density as a function of latitude (computed from the 
horizontal divergence of Ip) for cases CS, CH and CF. The line style code 
is the same as for Fig. [3} and, for comparison, the latitudinal size of a Hub- 
ble Space Telescope (HST) ACS-SBC pixel (0.03x0.03 arc sec) is indicated by 
the dark gray rectangle. Comparing cases CS and CF in region HI, with in- 
creasing latitude (moving polewards), there is one FAC density peak and one 
trough for each case. The peaks are located at ~74°, corresponding to the 
'main auroral oval'. The trough, in both cases is located at the region III/II 
boundary. In regions II and I, FAC density profiles remain slightly negative. 
Peaks in FAC arise from strong spatial gradients in VLm {^m decreases by 
~78% across ~2°), and consequently, flow shears located at or near mag- 
netospheric region boundaries. The troughs at the region HI boundary are 
due to large spatial gradients in Q.m and S p encountered as we traverse this 



boundary (Yates et al. , 2012). Given the FAC profiles for cases CS and CF, 
we would expect to see aurorae of similar intensity (CF being ~16 % more 
intense than CS), corresponding to the main oval only, at ~74° latitude. 
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Case CH, on the other hand, is more interesting, as it shows the largest 
deviation from steady state. The CH FAC density profile is initially directed 
downwards at latitudes up to ~73°. At this location, the FAC becomes pos- 
itive and peaks at ~74°. FAC then decreases to roughly constant negative 
values throughout regions II and I, but with a large, ~0.2yuAm~^ peak at 
the region II/I boundary due to a corresponding change in VIm- In terms of 
auroral emissions, we would expect relatively dark regions where the FAC is 
negative. The factor of two increase in peak FAC (at ~74°) compared to 
cases CS and CF suggests a much brighter and somewhat narrower 'main 
auroral oval' for the most compressed configuration of the magnetosphere. 



Observations reported by Clarke et al. (2009) and Nichols et al. (2009) indi- 



cate that the UV auroral emission increases in brightness by factors of two, 
in response to rapid increases in solar wind dynamic pressure of the order of 
~0.01— 0.3nPa. Our results also suggest the possibility of observable polar 
emission located at the open-closed field line boundary (region II/I). How- 
ever, this conclusion is strongly dependent on the assumptions made for the 
outer magnetospheric plasma flow. The latitudinal location of the main peak 
has also shifted polewards by ~0.2° in the CH profile, which has been seen 



in modelling by Yates et al. (2012). Observations by Nichols et al. (2009) 



have seen poleward shifts in main oval emission by up to 
to the arrival of solar wind shocks. 



'1 ° corresponding 



We briefly compare FAC densities from case CH with transient results 
from Cowley et al. (2007) (compression from 85— 45Rj). Despite a resem- 
blance in FAC profiles, peak FACs in the magnetodisc (region HI) are ~2.5 
times larger in case CH than the equivalent case (with a responsive thermo- 
sphere) in Cowley et al. (2007). The peak FACs in case CH, are actually 



closer to those in Cowley et al. (2007)'s non-responsive thermosphere com 



pression case. This suggests that, the thermosphere (represented by a GCM) 
in our study lies somewhere in between a responsive and non-responsive ther- 
mosphere (although closer to the latter, for the pulse parameters assumed). 



For completeness, we also calculated M-I coupling currents for the case 
of a non- responsive thermosphere (Gong, 2005). To do this, we assume that 
VLt=^t{C S) throughout the entire transient event. In this non-responsive 
thermosphere scenario, there is an average increase in M-I currents of ~20 % 
midway through the pulse compared to case CH (obtained using GCM). At 
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full-pulse, however, the non-responsive case has M-I currents that are on 
average ~12% smaller than currents in case CF. These differences between 
a non-responsive thermosphere and a responsive one (GCM), are related to 
the flow shear between thermosphere and magnetosphere; which, is maximal 
(resp. minimal) at half-pulse (resp. full-pulse) when using a non-responsive 
thermosphere. 



In summary, the FAC densities in Fig. |4] suggest that a transient com- 
pression will cause a narrowing and poleward shift in the location of the main 
auroral oval (~0.2°), as well as an increase by a factor of ~2 in peak bright- 
ness. These predictions are of similar order to HST observations carried out 



by Nichols et al. (2009) and Clarke et al. (2009). 



3.2. Thermospheric dynamics 

In this section, we discuss the thermospheric response to the simulated 
transient magnetospheric compressions. We present the variation of az- 
imuthal and meridional thermospheric flows and temperature distribution. 
We then proceed to interpret the model outputs, in the context of the dom- 
inant acceleration terms contributing to the evolution of momentum. 



Smith et al. (2007), Smith and Aylward (2009) and Yates et al. (2012) 



showed that in the Jovian auroral thermosphere, there are two main steady- 
state flow patterns: 

i) Low-altitude (^<600kmj: Here, ion drag acceleration becomes strong 
due to the Pedersen conductivity layer (maximum value of 0.1163 mho m~^ 
at ~370km). An imbalance is created between ion drag, Coriolis and pres- 
sure gradient terms; thus, giving rise to advection of momentum which, re- 
stores equilibrium in this low altitude region. This results in mostly sub- 
corotational, poleward flow as shown in Fig. [5^. 

a) High-altitude (>600 km): Conditions are quite different at high- altitudes, 
meridional Coriolis and pressure gradient accelerations are essentially bal- 
anced, whilst terms such as ion drag, advection and zonal Coriolis are small 
and insignificant. This creates a 'jovistrophic' condition, whereby flow is di- 
rected very slightly equatorwards and is sub-corotational, as shown in Fig. |5)d. 

Fig. [6] shows the altitude and latitude variation of azimuthal and merid- 
ional thermospheric velocities and thermospheric temperature for the tran- 



sient compression cases. Figs. A.l - A. 3 (Appendix A) show the correspond- 
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ing zonal and meridional acceleration terms associated with each case. From 
left to right, the columns in Fig. |6]and Figs. A.l - A. 3 represent cases CS, 
CH and CF respectively. 



Figs. |6^-c shows the variation of thermospheric azimuthal velocity, in 
the corotating reference frame, in the high latitude thermosphere for cases 
CS-CF. Positive (resp. negative) values of azimuthal velocity indicate super 
(resp. sub)-corotating regions. The direction of meridional flow is indicated 
by the black arrows, the locus of rigid corotation is indicated by the white 
line, strong super-corotation is indicated by the black contour, strong sub- 
corotation is indicated by the dashed white contour, and the magnetospheric 
regions are labelled and separated by black dotted lines. Zonally, there are 
two prominent features in our transient compression cases: i) a low altitude 
small super- corotating jet, centred at ~72°, and ii) a large sub- corotating 
jet, from region III - I (blue region in Figs. [6^-c). Figs. [6]i-f shows the vari- 
ation of meridional flows in the high latitude thermosphere for our transient 
compression cases. Magnetospheric labels, locus of corotation and arrows are 
the same as in Figs. [6^-c. These figures, show the meridional flow pattern in 
the thermosphere, as well as, localised accelerated regions (red/brown hues). 



As discussed in Smith and Aylward (2009) and Yates et al. (2012), the 



super-corotational jet in case CS (Fig. |6pL) is created by a small excess in 
the zonal Coriolis and advection momentum terms compared to the ion drag 
term (see leftmost column in Fig. A.l). At low altitude, Coriolis force is 



primarily directed eastwards and unopposed can promote super-corotation 
in the neutrals. The large sub-corotational jet is caused by the drag of the 
sub-corotating magnetosphere on the thermosphere. Zonal flows are, for the 
most part, sub-corotational and momentum terms are balanced in case CS 
as it is in steady-state. Meridionally, momentum is balanced mainly between 



Coriolis and pressure gradient terms (see first column of Figs. A.2), except 
at low altitudes where ion drag is present (due to conductivity layer) which 
leads to the advection of momentum and accelerated poleward flows as seen 
in Fig. [6]i. These steady-state flow patterns are as shown in Fig. |5] 



Zonal flows for case CH (see Fig. [6p), at first glance seem similar to those 
of case CS, but there is a factor of two increase in the zonal velocity within 
the region of super-corotation, as well as an increase in latitudinal size of 
the super-corotating jet. The large, sub-corotational jet remains roughly 
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unchanged but the overall degree of sub-corotation has decreased i.e. the 
magnitude of azimuthal velocity has decreased by ~4 %. Meridional flows in 
Fig. [6]3, show two additional local acceleration regions either side of ~73 ° 
latitude and from altitudes >500 km. In the second column of Figs. |A.l - 



A. 3 the thermosphere has undergone significant changes in both zonal and 
meridional momentum terms. The most pronounced of these are in the ion 
drag subplots (Figs. A. Id and A.2| 3), where these terms have changed sign. 
Therefore, ion drag now acts in the opposite direction compared to steady- 
state. This results from the current reversal discussed in section 13.11 The 
increase in super-corotation is mainly caused by eastwards ion drag, which 
is now larger than both Coriolis and advection terms in region III. Fig. A.2| <: 
shows that the local acceleration regions (in Fig. [6^) primarily result from 
meridional advection of momentum created to balance the non-equilibrium 
state of the thermosphere (at the half-pulse phase). The direction of flow 
(arrows) has also reversed in the lower altitude section of region III. This 
change is attributed to the reversal of meridional ion drag in this region, 
which now promotes equatorward flow. These changes in dynamics lead to 
temperature deviations from case CS of ~ ± 25 K (Fig. ^ 



The thermospheric flows of case CF are in the third column of Fig. |6} 
and the corresponding zonal and meridional momentum terms are shown in 
the third column of Figs. A.l 



A.3 



The first thing we notice is that the 
thermosphere's altitudinal profile is highly unusual compared to cases CS 
and CH; there are peaks and troughs poleward of ~65° latitude along the 
upper boundary of our thermosphere. These result from the large temper- 
ature deviations (—40 to +175 K) evident at high altitudes in Fig. |6|. The 
zonal flows in Fig. continue to exhibit the general features present in 
cases CS and CH: i) a large sub-corotational jet in regions II and I and, ii) 
a small super jet at low altitudes in region III. The zonal momentum terms 
(third column of Fig. A.l ), exhibit a somewhat complex nature - particularly 
in Coriolis and advection terms (Figs. A.l" and i). These show latitudinal 
and altitudinal fluctuations between positive and negative momentum terms. 
The ion drag momentum distribution (Fig. A.l::) is, however, returning to 



its initial state (case CS, Fig. A.l^ ). This is not surprising as ion drag is 
directly linked to the magnetosphere (see Eq. (17)) and as such would re- 



spond more quickly to changes in magnetospheric conditions when compared 
to Coriolis, advection or viscous terms. Meridionally, in Fig. [6]F, the number 
of local accelerated regions poleward of 65 ° latitude, have increased signif- 
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icantly. The direction of meridional flow (black arrows) is similar to that 
of case CH except for high altitudes in regions III and II, where flow direc- 
tions change on relatively small spatial scales. This complex flow pattern 



is directly influenced by meridional ion drag and Coriolis terms (Figs. A. 2 



and f), where (for example) negative ion drag contours map to equatorward 
flow whilst positive contours map to poleward flow (schematically shown in 
Fig. [5]). On the other hand, the localised accelerations result from advective 
terms, which respond to the disequilibrium created by the transient event, 
and also attempt to re-establish hydrostatic equilibrium (see almost one-to- 



one mapping of advection contours in Figs. A. 2 and 6 



Fig. [6] and Figs. A.l - A. 3 represent the changes that occur in the thermo- 
sphere throughout a transient, magnetospheric compression event. We see 
that the zonal flow structure of the thermosphere does not change signifl- 
cantly with a transient compression event i.e a large sub-corotational jet and 
a small super-corotational jet. We note, however, that the degree of corota- 
tion is strongest when the magnetodisc radius is minimum. In the meridional 
direction, numerous local accelerated regions develop as the event progresses, 
as well as signiflcant deviations from steady-state flow patterns. From Fig. [6] 



and Figs. A.l - A. 3 we see that thermospheric flows are mostly influenced 



by changes in ion drag and momentum advection terms. 



4. Magnetospheric Expansions 

This section presents our flndings for a transient magnetospheric expan- 
sion event. The initial steady-state (magnetodisc radius of 45 Rj), is ex- 
panded to a maximum radius of 85 Rj, before subsequently returning to its 
initial size. The duration of this expansion event is the same as the compres- 
sion event i.e. three hours. 

4.I. M- 1 coupling currents 

We investigate how a transient expansion (a rarefaction region in the so- 
lar wind) affects the M-I coupling currents. We compare initial compressed 
steady-state currents with those calculated at half- and full-pulse intervals; 
indicated by cases ES, EH and EF respectively. 

Fig. [7^ shows azimuthally integrated radial current as a function of equa- 
torial radial distance from Jupiter. Case ES is represented by the solid line. 
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whilst cases EH and EF are represented by dashed and dot-dashed sohd 
hnes respectively. The dotted grey line merely emphasises zero radial cur- 
rent. Firstly, we compare case ES with EH. There is a factor of three increase 
in peak radial current from case ES to EH at the outward edge of the mag- 
netodisc. This increase in Ip is caused by the large increase in flow shear 
between the thermosphere and magnetosphere as shown in Fig. |2|3. The Ip 
profile for case EF decreased throughout the magnetodisc region to a peak 
value ~75 % that of case ES. At radii <20 Rj there is a small amount of 
current reversal due to the lag of the thermosphere (see Fig. ^p). If allowed 
to progress, this reversal would lead to an increase in thermospheric angular 
velocity towards corotation. 



The variation of azimuthally integrated Pedersen current with latitude 
is shown in Fig. [7)d. In region HI, the current profiles reflect those seen in 
Fig. [7^ as /p=0.5 Ip. The variation between ES and EH in region II is caused 
by the different values of Vtj^i that we prescribe for this region. Differences 
between ES and EF stated in section |3.1[ due to the lag in the re- 

sponse time of the thermosphere to the transient changes in VLm- 



FAC densities in the high latitude region are plotted for cases ES, EH and 
EF in Fig. [8j The line style code is the same in Fig. [7)d and the size of an 
HST ACS-SBC pixel is indicated. Comparing cases ES with EH we see three 
main differences: i) EH has two peaks in region HI (of similar magnitude 
to the peak in case ES) creating a large area of upward-directed FAC, ii) 
the magnitude of downward FAC near the region HI boundary has increased 
by a factor of four (from ES to EH) and iii) FAC densities at the region 
II/I boundary are entirely downward-directed unlike case ES. As the mag- 
netosphere expands, its magnetic field strength and plasma angular velocity 
decrease. This change in VLm (see Fig. [2|d) increased the flow shear between 
the magnetosphere and thermosphere and thus increased the FAC in region 
III by ~15 %. The strong downward FAC results from the large gradients in 
VLm and Sp through the poleward boundary of region III. The lack of a peak 
at the region II/I boundary is due to the small change in VLm as the model 
traverses these two regions. Case EF shows only small differences with case 
ES due to the lag in response time of the thermosphere to transient magne- 
tospheric changes. 

Comparing case EH FAC densities with the corresponding result from 
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Cowley et al. (2007) (expansion from 45— 85Rj), 
i) the magnitude of peak FAC in case EH is ~25 / 



we notice a few differences: 



larger than that in Cowley 



et al. (2007) and, ii) case EF has no upward FAC at the region II/I bound- 



ary, contrary to results in Cowley et al. (2007). These differences emphasise 



the effect of using a time-dependent GCM for the thermospheric response. 
For example, the 'double peak' structure in the Region III FACs is due to 
modulation of current by thermospheric flow. 



As in section 3A, we summarise the differences between the M-I coupling 
currents discussed above and those which arise if we assume a non-responsive 
thermosphere; such that Qt=^t{ES) for the duration of the transient event 



(Gong, 2005). We find that, for both half- and full-pulse datasets, there is, 
on average, a ~20 % increase in the maximum magnitude of M-I currents 
in the non-responsive thermosphere scenario compared to cases EH and EF 
(using our GCM). These changes are, once again, linked to the flow shear 
between the magnetosphere and thermosphere. Qt{ES) is uniformly larger 
than ilx for cases EH and EF (see Fig. |2]). As such, the flow shear in the 
non-responsive scenario will always be greater than the flow shear obtained 
in the GCM thermosphere. 

FAC densities in Fig. |8] suggest that transient expansions will cause a 
broadening of the main auroral oval, a ~1 ° equatorward shift in peak emis- 
sion along with a ~15 % increase in peak FAC density. These results also 
suggest a possible darkening in the polar cap regions during the expansion. 



Observations by Clarke et al. (2009) have seen little, if any change in the 



brightness of auroral emission close to the arrival of solar wind rarefaction 
regions whilst changes in main oval location (~1°) have been observed by 



Nichols et al. (2009). 



4-2. Thermospheric dynamics 

We present thermospheric model outputs associated with transient mag- 
netospheric expansions. We firstly present the variation of azimuthal and 
meridional thermospheric flows and temperature with altitude and latitude. 
Their associated momentum terms are then used to assist in the interpreta- 
tion. 



The altitude-latitude variation of azimuthal and meridional thermospheric 
velocities and temperature are shown in Fig. [9j Figs. B.l - B.3| show the corre- 
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spending zonal and meridional momentum terms. The first column in Fig. [9] 



and Figs. B.l - B.3 shows thermospheric outputs for case ES; cases EH and 



EF are represented in columns two and three respectively. 



For case ES, the zonal and meridional fiows are very similar to those 



discussed in Yates et al. (2012) as the only difference between both steady- 



state compressed cases is that here we assume a constant height-integrated 



Pedersen conductivity whilst in Yates et al. (2012) the conductivity is en- 



hanced by FAC. Zonally, there exists a small super-corotational jet at low 
altitudes in region III and a pair of large sub-corotational jets across regions 
II and I. The degree of sub-corotation is small compared with CS due to the 
highly compressed nature of the ES magnetosphere and the conservation of 
momentum. The meridional flows show a relatively large area of localised 



acceleration in regions II and I which, as explained above (section 3.2) and 
in Yates et al. (2012), is primarily due to the advection of momentum. Like- 



wise, the direction of meridional flows is as discussed in section 3.2 



Thermospheric flows for case EH are slightly different from those of case 
ES. Zonally, there is a very small super-corotational jet (~25 % that of CS) 
and the degree of sub-corotation has increased over the entire thermosphere 
as shown in Fig. |9)d. This is caused by the large decrease in magnetospheric 
corotation accompanying the expansion (Fig. [2|3). Large negative ion drag 



(three times larger than case ES, see Fig. B.lj p) causes the thermosphere to 
lose a great amount of angular momentum (to magnetospheric plasma) which 
increases its degree of sub-corotation. In the meridional direction, in Fig. [9^, 
the low altitude accelerated poleward flow in regions II and I has increased 
in size and velocity (~30 %) and there now exists another accelerated region 
of equatorward flow from mid to high altitudes centred at ~73°. Inspection 
of Fig. B.2| <: (meridional advection of momentum) shows areas of negative 
advection (red contours) at low altitudes of regions II and I which produce 
the poleward acceleration region. The positive advection contour (blue) lo- 
cated in the middle of region HI and at altitudes above ~450 km, creates the 
equatorward accelerated flow in this region. The direction of meridional flow 
indicated by the black arrows has also changed, mainly in region II, where 
flow at all altitudes is now directed poleward. Finally, in Fig. |9)i, there is a 
signiflcant increase in temperature (~50 K) in region HI and I, near the Ped- 
ersen conductivity layer, resulting from these dynamical changes. Paper 2 
will discuss the corresponding changes in heating rates in more detail. 
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The thermospheric quantities at the end of the transient expansion event 



are shown in the third column of Fig. M and Figs. B.l - B.3 Considering 



Figs. [9}3, f and i we see that the only change in zonal flow patterns is a slight 
increase in the zonal velocity. The meridional flows show a large poleward 
accelerated flow originating at low altitudes in region III and reaching the 
high altitudes of region I. Two smaller regions of accelerated equatorward 
flow arise in the upper altitudes of regions III and II. The temperature dif- 
ference between cases EF and ES show increases in temperature up to ~50 K 
co-located with accelerated meridional flow and decreases in temperature 
(~20 K) between these accelerated regions. As the magnetosphere returns to 
its initial compressed configuration, it weakly super-corotates over most of 
region III; this transfers angular momentum to the sub-corotating thermo- 
sphere which can essentially 'spin up' the latter. This effect can be seen in 
the zonal momentum terms shown in the third column of Fig. B.l where the 
majority of momentum terms in regions III and II are positive and thus pro- 
mote corotation. Fig. B.2[ clearly shows that the large poleward accelerated 
region and temperature deviations result from the advection of meridional 
momentum (negative (red) contour) and its effect on heat transport (more 
detail in Paper 2). 



Compared to the transient compression case CF, the EF thermosphere 
seems fairly stable i.e. there are no sharp peaks and troughs in the upper 
boundary. Our interpretation is that for the compression scenario the mag- 
netosphere transfers a large amount of angular momentum to the thermo- 
sphere due to its large degree of super-corotation. This surge in momentum 
and energy input to the thermosphere over a short time scale causes signifi- 
cant strain on the thermosphere and thus requires a drastic reconfiguration 
in order to attempt to re-establish equilibrium. On the other hand, in our 
expansion scenario the magnetosphere significantly sub-corotates for most of 
the event and only super-corotates compared to the planet and thermosphere 
slightly nearing the end of the event. So for the majority of the transient 
event the thermosphere is losing angular momentum to the magnetosphere. 
Thus, its dynamics and energy input are generally smaller than the transient 
compression scenario. This leads to a less 'drastic' reaction. The influence of 
these transient events on heating in Jupiter's thermosphere will be discussed 
in our companion paper. 
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5. Discussion 



We now discuss the steady-state, 'half-pulse' and 'full-pulse' results found 



in this study. As discussed in section 2.1 and 2.5, if we assume that the tran- 
sient event occurs on small time scales (~2— 3 hours), plasma angular mo- 
mentum is conserved. Therefore, the initial and final magnetospheric states 
will be identical (see Fig. [2]). 

In the compression scenario we observe super-corotation of the middle 
magnetosphere with angular velocities up to ~1.6 Qj. This changes both the 
dynamics and M-I current systems in the thermosphere and magnetosphere. 
Thermospheric angular velocities are positively correlated to what happens 
in the magnetosphere, so with magnetospheric super-corotation the thermo- 
sphere responds by increasing its angular velocity. The response is, however, 
not as strong as that of the magnetosphere due to the immense inertia of 
the thermosphere. Thus, its response lags behind the magnetospheric re- 
sponse in region III; regions II and I show a small response. With regards 
to the coupling currents, the initial and final states show little variability, 
depending mainly on contributions from the lagging thermosphere. Midway 
through the pulse, there is a current reversal (see Figs. [3||4]). This reversal 
is caused by the super-corotation of the magnetosphere and indicates that 
angular momentum is now being transferred from magnetosphere to thermo- 
sphere, contrary to steady state momentum transfer. This deposits energy 



and 'spins up' the thermosphere and planet (Cowley et al. , 2007). We ex- 



pect a significant auroral response to a transient compression; FAC densities 
(Fig. |4]) suggest that the main auroral oval's brightness would double and 
shift polewards by ~0.2° (|Nichols et al.[ [2009] [Clarke et alj [2009) ). We 



would also expect noticeable auroral activity around the open-closed (region 
II/I) boundary (although this effect is sensitive to the plasma flow models 
used in these regions). 



The thermospheric response to this transient compression event is more 
complicated than that of the magnetosphere (see Figs. |6| and A.l - A.3). 



Initially, the thermosphere is in a steady-state and momentum terms are 
balanced (see section 3.2, Yates et al. (2012) and Smith and Aylward (2009) 



for more detail on steady state flows). Midway through the event, significant 
dynamic changes occur in the thermosphere and it can no longer be consid- 
ered to be in dynamic equilibrium. Zonal and meridional velocities increase 
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due to reversals in the direction of ion drag. At the end of the event, thermo- 
spheric velocities have increased further and there are now many meridionally 
accelerated regions. Ion drag, Coriolis and advection momentum terms cre- 
ate the complex accelerated flow systems most pronounced in the meridional 
flows. This leads to temperature changes >25 K in the highly accelerated re- 
gions and distorts the high altitude thermosphere. Such temperature changes 
may be observationally detectable, through infrared spectroscopic techniques 



(Stallard et al. , 2002). 



Considering the transient expansion scenario, we find that the degree of 
corotation of plasma angular velocity significantly decreases midway through 
the expansion event (maximum expansion). This causes a reduction in ther- 
mospheric angular velocity. These combined changes result in a large flow 
shear between the thermosphere and magnetosphere which correspondingly 
increases the magnitude of M-I coupling currents (see Figs. [^(Sj). The FAC 
profiles midway through the event indicate little increase in auroral brightness 
(~15 %) and an equatorward shift in peak emission of ~1 °. FAC profiles also 
indicate main oval broadening of ~2 ° and the disappearance of polar emis- 
sion. Thus, the auroral response for a transient expansion is less pronounced 



than that of a compression of similar magnitude (Clarke et al. , 2009). At the 



end of the event, the magnetosphere super-corotates compared to the ther- 
mosphere, indicating the lag in thermospheric response time resulting from 
its large inertia. This creates a small amount of current reversal which acts 
to 'spin up' the thermosphere. 



The initial thermospheric flows for our expansion scenario (compressed 



steady-state) are discussed in section 4.2, Yates et al. (2012) and Smith and 



Aylward (2009). Midway through the event, the main changes in zonal and 



meridional momentum balance occur in ion drag and advection terms. These 
changes decrease the degree of corotation and reverse high altitude merid- 
ional flow patterns. Upon completion of the event, thermospheric velocities 
are increased due to the "newly" compressed nature of the magnetosphere. 
Poleward accelerated flows encompass most of the upper latitudes (>74°). 
These accelerated flows efficiently transport energy across the thermosphere 
and lead to temperature variations of >40 K. 
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6. Conclusion 

We have investigated the effect of transient variations in solar wind dy- 
namic pressure on the M-1 coupling currents and thermospheric flows of the 
Jovian system. In this paper, we concentrate mainly on the response of 
thermospheric dynamics to these transient variations in the solar wind. We 
considered two scenarios: i) a transient compression event, and ii) a transient 
expansion event. Both of these were imposed over a time scale of three hours. 
A transient compression event consists of an initially expanded, steady-state 
magnetospheric configuration. The model Jovian magnetosphere then en- 
counters a shock in the solar wind, which compresses the system. As the 
conceptual shock traverses past the magnetosphere, a rarefaction region fol- 
lows and the magnetosphere subsequently expands back to its initial state. 
The opposite occurs for our expansion event. In sections [3] and |4] we presented 
the modelled response of M-I coupling currents and thermospheric flows to 
these events. 



To summarise, the response of the magnetosphere to transient variations 
in solar wind dynamic pressure is similar to predictions and modelling by 
Cowley and Bunce ( 2003a||b ) and Cowley et al. (2007). Transient compres- 
sions cause the magnetosphere to super-corotate compared to both planet 
and thermosphere. This results in the reversal of coupling currents and an- 
gular momentum transfer which 'spin up' the planet and deposit energy in 
the thermosphere. The main auroral oval is shifted polewards (~0.2 °) and its 
brightness is doubled; our modelhng also suggest emission in the outer mag- 
netosphere and polar cap. Transient expansions, on the other hand, cause a 
significant increase in the degree of sub-corotation which increases the flow 
shear between the magnetosphere and thermosphere and leads to increases 
in coupling currents. There is an increase in angular momentum transfer 
from the thermosphere to magnetosphere, which acts to accelerate the mag- 
netospheric plasma towards corotation. Thus, the thermosphere loses energy 
and angular momentum. We predict a ~2 ° broadening of the main oval and 
an equatorward shift of ~1° in peak emission, as well as a reduction in po- 
lar emission. The modelled auroral responses are supported by observation 



studies by Nichols et al. (2009) and Clarke et al. (2009). 



To our knowledge, this is the first study that considers the response of the 
Jovian thermosphere to variations in solar wind pressure on relatively short 
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time scales. The most significant changes to the thermosphere occurred at 
the end of the transient event. We found a positive correlation between the 
thermospheric and magnetospheric angular velocities. However, the ther- 
mospheric response lags behind that of the magnetosphere due to its large 
inertia. Dynamically, the most pronounced changes in the thermosphere 
occurred in ion drag and advection terms. The latter created large acceler- 
ated meridional flows which subsequently increased and decreased the ther- 
mospheric temperature, particularly in regions mapping to the middle and 
outer magnetosphere. Previous studies have found that the thermosphere re- 



acts immediately (~30 minutes) to magnetospheric changes (Millward et al. 



2005) or have assumed no reaction at all (Gong, 2005). Overall, we find that 



our model's thermospheric response lies in between these limits, but is more 
similar to the 'non-responsive' case. In other words, the thermosphere does 
respond to the imposed magnetospheric changes, but with a considerable 
'lag' in time, comparable to or longer than the timescale (~3 hours) of that 
imposed change. 
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t / minutes 

Figure 1: The variation of magnetodisc radius RMAiit) with time during a pulse in the 
solar wind. The black solid and dot-dashed lines represent a compression and expansion 
respectively throughout the entire pulse. The grey dashed line indicates the point of 
maximum variation. 



Appendix A. Compression event momentum terms 



Figs. A.l - A. 3 show contour maps for ion drag, Coriolis, advection, vis- 



cous and pressure gradient tliermosplieric acceleration terms. Contours are 
plotted on latitude and altitude Pedersen conductivity distributions (indi- 
cated on the colour bar). Positive acceleration terms are represented by 
blue contours whilst negative terms are represented by red contours. These 
figures are used to aid in the interpretation of thermospheric fiows in sec- 
3.2 (Fig. |6]). More specifically, Fig. A.l| shows zonal acceleration terms 



tion 



wi 



hilst Figs. |A.2 - A.3| show meridional acceleration terms. 



Appendix B. Expansion event momentum terms 



Figs. |B.l - B.3 show contour maps for ion drag, Coriolis, advection, vis- 



cous and pressure gradient thermospheric acceleration terms. Contours are 
plotted on latitude and altitude Pedersen conductivity distributions (indi- 
cated on the colour bar). Positive acceleration terms are represented by 
blue contours whilst negative terms are represented by red contours. These 
figures are used to aid in the interpretation of thermospheric fiows in sec- 
tion 4.2 (Fig. [9]). More specifically. Fig. B.l shows zonal acceleration terms 
wl " 



hilst Figs. |B.2| - B.3| show meridional acceleration terms. 
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Figure 2: (a) Thermospheric and plasma angular velocity profiles for the transient com- 
pression cases as a function of ionospheric latitude. Thick lines represent thermospheric 
profiles whilst thin lines represent plasma profiles. The solid lines represent case CS 
(steady state before compression) whilst the dashed and dot-dashed lines indicate cases 
CH (system at minimum disc radius) and CF (system just returned to initial disc radius) 
respectively. The magnetospheric regions (region III shaded) are labelled and separated 
by the black dotted lines. The magnetically mapped location of lo on the ionosphere is 
marked and labelled, (b) Thermosphere and plasma angular velocity profiles for the tran- 
sient expansion cases as a function of ionospheric latitude. The line styles are the same as 
(a) but the cases are now ES, EH and EF respectively, where 'E' denotes expansion, and 
the 'S', 'H' and 'F' symbols represent the same phases of the event as for Fig. [2^. 




Figure 3: (a) Azimutlially integrated radial current as a function of equatorial radial 
distance from Jupiter. The solid line represents case CS, whilst the dashed and dot- 
dashed lines indicate cases CH and CF, respectively, (b) Azimuthally integrated Pedersen 
current as a function of ionospheric latitude. The line styles are the same as in (a). The 
dotted black lines separate the magnetospheric regions considered in this study. Positive 
Ip indicates equatorward current. 
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Figure 4: FAC densities in the high latitude ionospheric region for our transient com- 
pression cases. The soHd hne represents case CS whilst the dashed and dot-dashed lines 
indicate cases CH and CF respectively. The conjugate magnetospheric regions (region III 
is shaded) are separated by dotted black lines and labelled. The latitudinal size of an 
ACS-SBC HST pixel located near the main auroral emission is represented by the dark 
grey box. 
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Figure 5: Meridional and zonal acceleration balance diagrams for case CS at an iono- 
spheric latitude of 74 ° . (a) Shows acceleration terms at low altitude whilst (b) shows the 
equivalent terms at high altitude. Ion drag terms are represented by thin black solid lines, 
fictitious (Coriolis) by thick black dashed lines, pressure gradient by thick black dot-dashed 
linos and advection by the thin grey solid lines. The velocity vector (in the corotating ref- 
erence frame) is represented by the thin grey dashed lines. Note that the magnitude of 
velocity components have been divided by a factor of 10, 000 to fit the plotted scale. 
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Figure 6: (a)-(c) show the variation of thermospheric azimuthal velocity (colour scale) in 
the corotating reference frame for cases CS-CF respectively (left to right). Positive values 
(dark red) indicate super-corotation, whilst negative values (light red to blue) indicate 
sub-corotation. The arrows show the direction of meridional flow and the solid white line 
indicates the locus of rigid corotation. The solid black encloses regions of super-corotation 
(> 25ms~^) and the dashed white line encloses regions that are sub-corotating at a rate 
> — 2500ms~^. The magnetospheric regions (region III is shaded) are separated by dotted 
black lines and labelled, (d)-(f) show the meridional velocity in the thermosphere for cases 
CS-CF. The colour scale indicates the speed of flows. All other labels and are as for (a)-(c). 
(g) shows the thermospheric temperature distributions for case CS whilst (h)-(i) show the 
temperature difference of cases CH and CF with case CS. All labels are as in (a)-(c). 
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Figure 7: (a) Azimuthally integrated radial current as a function of equatorial radial 
distance from Jupiter. The solid line represents case ES whilst the dashed and dot-dashed 
lines indicate cases EH and EF respectively, (b) Azimuthally integrated Pedersen current 
as a function of ionospheric latitude. The line style code is the same as in (a) whilst the 
dotted black lines separate the magnetospheric regions considered in this study (region III 
is shaded). 
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Figure 8: FAC densities in the high latitude region for our transient expansion cases. 
The solid line represents case ES whilst the dashed and dot-dashed lines indicate cases EH 
and EF respectively. The magnetospheric regions (region HI is shaded) are separated by 
dotted black lines and labelled. The latitudinal size of an ACS-SBC HST pixel is indicated 
by the dark grey box. 
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Figure 9: (a)-(c) show the variation of thermospheric azimuthal velocity (colour scale) in 
the corotating reference frame for cases ES-EF respectively (left to right). Positive values 
(dark red) indicate super-corotation, whilst negative values (light red to blue) indicate 
sub-corotation. The arrows show the direction of meridional flow and the white line 
indicates the locus of rigid corotation. The solid black encloses regions of super-corotation 
(> 25ms~^) and the dashed white line encloses regions that are sub-corotating at a rate 
> — 1750nis~^. The magnetospheric regions (region III is shaded) are separated by dotted 
black lines and labelled, (d)-(f) show the meridional velocity in the thermosphere for cases 
ES-EF. The colour scale indicates the speed of flows. All other labels and are as for (a)-(c). 
(g) shows the thermospheric temperature distributions for case ES whilst (h)-(i) show the 
temperature difference between cases EH and EF and case ES. All labels are as in (a)-(c). 
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Figure A.l: (a)-(c) shows the variation of zonal ion drag momentum with altitude, 
latitude and Pedersen conductance (colour bar) for cases CS, CH and CF (left to right). 
The contours range from 1 — lOmms^^ with an interval of Imms^^ but with blue being 
positive and red negative. The magnetospheric regions are separated and labelled, (d)-(l) 
represent zonal momentum terms related tc3(0oriolis, advection and viscosity respectively. 
All colours and labels are as in (a)-(c). 




Figure A. 2: (a)-(c) shows the variation of meridional ion drag momentum with altitude, 
latitude and Pedersen conductance (colour bar) for cases CS, CH and CF (left to right). 
The contours range from 1 — 500 mm s^^ with an interval of 50mms~^ but with blue 
being positive and red negative. The magnetospheric regions are separated and labelled. 
(d)-(l) represent meridional momentum ter4fi related to Coriolis, pressure gradients and 
advection respectively. All colours and labels are as in (a)-(c). 
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Figure A. 3: (a)-(c) shows the variation of meridional viscosity with altitude, latitude and 
Pedersen conductance (colour bar) for cases CS, CH and CF (left to right). The contours 
range from 1 — 500mms~^ with an interval of 50mms^^ but with blue being positive and 
red negative. The magnetospheric regions are separated and labelled. 
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Figure B.l: (a)-(c) shows the variation of zonal ion drag momentum with altitude, 
latitude and Pedersen conductance (colour bar) for cases ES, EH and EF (left to right). 
The contours range from 1 — lOmms^^ with an interval of Imms^^ but with blue being 
positive and red negative. The magnetospheric regions are separated and labelled, (d)-(l) 
represent zonal momentum terms related to^^oriolis, advection and viscosity respectively. 
All colours and labels are as in (a)-(c). 




Figure B.2: (a)-(c) shows the variation of meridional ion drag momentum with altitude, 
latitude and Pedersen conductance (colour bar) for cases ES, EH and EF (left to right). 
The contours range from 1 — 500mms~^ with an interval of 50mms~^ but with blue 
being positive and red negative. The magnetospheric regions are separated and labelled. 
(d)-(l) represent meridional momentum ter4S related to Coriolis, pressure gradients and 
advection respectively. All colours and labels are as in (a)-(c). 
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Figure B.3: (a)-(c) shows the variation of meridional viscosity with altitude, latitude and 
Pedersen conductance (colour bar) for cases ES, EH and EF (left to right). The contours 
range from 1 — 500mms~^ with an interval of 50mms~^ but with blue being positive and 
red negative. The magnetospheric regions are separated and labelled. 
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